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(1860), pp. 7-10. Practically complete files of the
Monitor and the Witness are in the library of the Lhch-
field Hist. Soc. A picture of the law school building,
together with a portrait of Reeve and much informa-
tion on both him and the school, will be found in Pres-
entation of the Reeve Law School Building to the Litch-
field Hist. Soc. (1911). For the pedagogical side of the
Litchfield Law School see, W. D. Lewis, ed., Great
American Lawyers, II (1907), 469-71; A. C. White,
ed, The Bi-Centennial Celebration of the Settlement
of Litchfield (1920), pp. 49~S8; T. D. Woolsey, Hist.
Discourse . . . Pronounced before the Alumni of the
Law Dept. of Yale Coll. at the Fiftieth Anniversary of
the Foundation of the Dept. (1874). A considerable
number of the typical Reeve-Gould Law School students'
note-books are now in the library of the Yale Law
School. Quite the best and most extensive single col-
lection of materials having to do with Reeve and the
law school is in the possession of Samuel H. Fisher of
Litchfield, whose book, The Litchfield Law School,
I77S-I&33 (1933), is the latest treatment. A number of
letters written by Reeve are included in the collection.
Of general value are: A. C. White, The Hist, of the
Town of Litchfield (1920), pp. 98-109 ; D. C. Kilbourn,
The Bench and Bar of Litchfield County, Conn.: 1709-
1909 (1909), pp. 181-214. Written opinions by Reeve
will be found in i Connecticut Reports (Day). There
is an obituary in Connecticut Courant (Hartford), Dec.
23,1823.]                                                     G.E.W.

REEVES, ARTHUR MIDDLETON (Oct.
7, i856-Feb. 25,1891), philologist and historian,
was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, the youngest son
of Mark Ewen and Caroline (Middleton) Reeves.
His father, a native of New Jersey who had first
removed to a Quaker community at Richmond,
Ind., later to Cincinnati, and again to Richmond
in 1865, had from humble surroundings become
a prosperous merchant. During the Civil War
the boy attended school at Cincinnati but pre-
pared for college at the Friends' academy in
Richmond. When he was fifteen he had the op-
portunity to travel extensively in the United
States, Europe, and the Near East, and he kept
a journal of everything he saw abroad. Return-
ing in 1872 he resumed his studies, learned the
printer's trade, and established a thriving busi-
ness, which later became consolidated with the
Palladium, a leading newspaper of the county.
In September 1873 he entered Cornell Univer-
sity but after a few months was obliged to leave
because of lack of health. He returned, however,
and graduated in 1878. His college record was
brilliant Owing to his retiring disposition he
made friends slowly, but those he made were
permanent He wrote college songs and edited
various college publications with unusual skill
and enthusiasm. He early displayed a decided
bent for languages and through the encourage-
ment of his professors, Daniel Willard Fiske and
Thomas Frederick Crane [qq.v.'], became fa-
miliar with German, Swedish, Icelandic, French,
and Italian. "In these tongues, as well as in
Danish and Spanish, he later acquired excellent
conversational ability, while in Icelandic he be-
came a philological authority, It was the influ-
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ence of Professor Fiske that first directed his
attention to the Norse languages, and developed
in him an enthusiasm for what presently became
his life work" (Foulke, post, p. xii). During his
senior year his interest in the Swedish poet
Tegner led to the choice of Frithiofs Saga as the
subject for his graduation thesis and to the pub-
lication of metrical translations from that poem
in the Cornell Era (Feb. 8, Mar. 22, 1878).

After graduation he went abroad again, to
France, Germany, and Spain, and met such
Americans as Andrew D. White and Bayard
Taylor. In 1879 ^e traveled in Iceland with
Professor Fiske. He studied Icelandic culture
with unflagging industry, and the descriptions
of Iceland in his private letters are charming.
Later he spent considerable time in Copenhagen,
where he examined Old Norse manuscripts, in
the British Isles, and in Berlin, where he at-
tended lectures on philological subjects. In
America his studies were frequently interrupted
by the necessity of managing "Grasmere," a
large farm in Indiana left to his care by his fa-
ther's death in 1883. He never married and was
deeply attached to his parental family. He was
killed in a railroad accident near Hagerstown,
Ind. Returning whenever possible to his first
interest, Old Norse, he translated various minor
sagas and modern stories, of which Thoroddsen's
Lad and Lass was published in 1890. The com-
pletion of a translation of the Laxdaela Saga
was prevented by his early death. His greatest
achievement was the preparation and publica-
tion of The Finding of Wineland the Good in
1890 (2nd ed., 1895), a large quarto volume with
translations and phototypes of the vellum manu-
scripts of the saga dealing with the Norse
discoveries of America. This was a pioneer his-
torical work of excellent scholarship. The Eng-
lish portion of it was posthumously reproduced
in 1906 in The Norse Discovery of America, a
compilation of investigations by himself, North
L. Beamish, and Rasmus B. Anderson. The lat-
ter also reprinted Reeves's version of the
Hauksbok in his edition of The Flatey Book
(1906).

[W. D. Foulke, "Biog. and Correspondence of Arthur
M. Reeves," The Finding of Wineland, the Good, ante
(2nd ed. 1895) ; T. F. Crane, "In Memoriam Arthur
Middleton Reeves," Cornell Era, Mar. 7, 1891; alumni
records of Cornell Univ.]                               A.B.B.

REHAN, ADA (Apr. 22, i86o-Jan. 8, 1916),

actress, was born at Limerick, Ireland, the
daughter of Thomas and Harriett Crehan. Five
years later the family emigrated to the United
States and settled in Brooklyn, N. Y., where
Ada lived as a child. Her elder sisters went on
the stage, and in 1873, at Newark, N. J., slie
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